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THE SCHOOL MASTER. 
Tg the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 


Sir—Passing an evening in company lately, I was 
much amused in hearing some young folks sing at the 
Piano the following song; and thinking it may inter- 
est those of your readers who have not seen it, I hope 
you will publish it. 

Come, come, my children, I must see, 

How you can say your A, B, C; 

Go get your books, and hither eome to me, 
And I will hear your E, F, G. 


Hold up your heads, and frightened don’t you be, 
While you repeat to me your L, M, N, O, P 
Come, come my darlings, now let me see 
How well you know your U, X, Y, and 

(Here the children sing the Alphabet. ] 
Don’t you be so much alarmed, 

Don’t you cry, you sha’nt be harmed; 
Don’t you laugh, you rogue, at me; 
Mind, I say, your A, B, C. 

Else I will whip you, and send you out of school, 
For you are a naughty boy and do not mind my rule. 
Not so—not so—not so—not so— 

Bravo, bravo, bravo, boy, 

How well your task you know— 

Not so, not so, not so, stupid boy— 

That’s right; ah! my dearest child, 

You are your master’s joy. 

Take good care, now; shut your books; 

On your master fix your looks; 

Ifyou miss what e’er I tell you, 

And don’t say the words I spell you, 

Then I shall whip you, and beat you all around, 
Silence—softly—silence—let me not hear a sound. 

[Here the children sing their A-b, abs.] 
ls it not a cruel fate a master thus to be, 
Doom’d to teach such naughty boys, 
Such blunder heads as these— 

Ah! who knows my misery, 

Or half the pains endured, 

While my grief, my troubles dire, 

[know cannot be cured. 

Nothing else but letters telling 

Ruling books.and hard words spelling, 
ens a making, boys a shaking, 

Reading, writing, scolding, fighting; 

Coaxing on the stubborn ones, 

And pushing on the lazy; 

Toils like these are hard enough 

To drive a poor man crazy. 

This is the A, B, C, song which perhaps some 
of you may have seen. Well, this poor man, in 
the picture, I fear, has had some of ‘‘ the school- 
masters” trials. The two boys that are writing 
Seem to be pretty steady, and the three that are 
behind look as if they were minding their business; 
but there’s a little rogue who has not behaved so 
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not enjoy himself at all because he was wondering 
all the time whether he should get found out, and 
what would be his punishment if they caught him, 
You see he is heartily ashamed of his folly for his 
Master has called him up before all the boys to 
give him a lecture; and I think very likely he will 
have a tap or two with the ferule before he gets 
through. You know the Bible says ‘‘ the way of 
transgressors is hard,” and sure enough it is. 
How much better it would have been if he had 
thrown his satchel over his shoulder, and trudged 
pleasantly away to school.—Then his conscience 
would have been easy, and he would have had a 
happy pleasant feeling when he lay down to rest 
at night; but, now, he has offended not only his 
conscience, and his school master, and his parents, 
but he has offended God. He has wasted his 
time and tried to deceive his best friend. Poor 
boy! I am really sorry for him—TI hope it will be 
a lesson to him that he wont forget. A great 
many little children think they should be so 
happy if they could only play all day long, How 
mistaken they are! I once tried it myself, and I 
assure you I never was so thoroughly tired out, and 
vexed, and unhappy, as at the close of that day. 
I tried so hard to be amused that I was quite mis- 





ness of her manners, or shocked by the disgusting 
appearance of her person. This is an -evil too 
frequently encountered at the door of manja wor- 
thy and estimable family; and I am well pegsuad- 
ed, the fault is usually with the servant. 

An occurrence which happened about a Week 
after I had taken up my residence in Mr, Wilson’s 
family, increased the interest I had already began 
to feel in Mary Maywood. 

Mr. Wilson had a brother staying with him at 
this time, a young man naturally amiable, but of a 
fierce and irascible temper, which as I subsequent- 
ly learnt, was a constitutional weakness with the 
family.—Mary, in the discharge of the various 
duties incumbent upon her, among other things 
had the care of his room. The morning to which I 
allude, in looking over a desk which he seldom lock- 
ed, he discovered, as he thought, that some twenty 
dollars were missing from a pocket-book usually 
kept in the desk. Notwithstanding the well known 
integrity of her character, he formed the hasty 
conclusion that Mary had been acting the part of 
a thief. He came down to the breakfast table, 
therefore, in a state of high excitement. The 
family were already gathered around the table, 
and he took his seat in silence. But it was evi- 








erable! It was harder work than the longest sum 
in Arithmetic I ever did, and I wished myself at 
school, a dozen times over. The old rhyme is as 
true now as ever it was, 

All work and no play, 

Makes Jack a dull boy, 

But—All play and no work 
Makes him a mere toy. — H. 

















NARRATIVE. 











From “* Gothered Fragments.” 
MARY MAYWOOD. 
By Rev. John Clark. 

A few years since I was spending two or three 
weeks in Mr. Wilson’s family, who were at the 
time residing in P: They were indeed most 
kind and hospitable people, and did every thing to 
make my temporary residence with them delight- 
ful. My attention, at a very early period, was 
drawn tothe admirable and well-regulated arrange- 
ment that pervaded the entire establishment. The 
whole system of domestic operations seemed to go 
on with the stillness, order, and effect of a well- 
contrived and well-worked machine. The meals 
were brought to the table at the appointed hour. 
There never was the least indication of hurry or 
bustle—but every thing appeared to be done ‘‘ de- 
cently and in order.” Yet in this establishment 
the domestics were not numerous. Each one had 
his whole time occupied. 

I have ever felt a deep interest in the welfare 
of servants. My attention, therefore, was particu- 
larly directed to those attached to this household. 
I soon perceived that an important agent in all 
these well conducted operations, was a female ser- 
vant, whom they called Mary. I afterwards learnt 
that her name was Mary Maywood. She was at 
this time about thirty-five years old. Her appro- 
priate office was that of cook; but as her object 
was to render herself useful, when her services 
were not needed in that capacity, she waited at 
the table, or readily turned her hand to any busi- 
ness that required immediate attention. The first 
thing which particularly attracted my notice was, 
the uniform neatness of her person—the simplicity 
of her dress—the unvarying checrfulness of her 





well. What do you think be has been about? I looks, and the kind, pleasant and respectful man- 


rather think he has been playing truant. How 
foolish that was of him! In the first place he did 


ner in which she invariably spoke to those around 
her. When she went to the door to answer to 
the bell, the visiter was not repelled by the rude- 














dent, from his dark knit brows, and flushed coun- 
tenance, that a storm was raging within,. Mary 
no sooner entered the room, being engaged in 
bringing up some part of the breakfast, than with 
the utmost abruptness, and with a total want of 
regard for those at the table, he began in a most 
violent and passionate tone to fix the charge of 
theft upon this worthy domestic. The family 
appeared horror-struck. They tried to expostu- 
late with him, but this only rendered him the more 
irritated and vociferous. He said he knew that 
she had purloined the money—that there was no 
other way of accounting for its absence.—Had 
any person out of the house taken it, he would 
have taken the poeket book as well as the money.— 
No one else had been to the room. 

Mary all this time stood meek and silent. It 
was evident, however, that her feelings were 
deeply wounded. The rush of blood to her cheek, 
as she patiently stood, and bore all this tirade of 
abuse, bespoke the censcious innocence of her 
heart. When his paroxysm of passion had some- 
what subsided, Mary, with evident feeling, but yet 
in the most respectful manner, said, . 

** Sir, to assure you of my innocence would not 
probably alter your opinion—but there is One,” 
and as she spoke she raised her eyes to heaven— 
‘*there is One that knows that my hands are 
clean, and with him I must leave my vindication.” 

Mr. Wilson requested his brother to hand him 
the pocket-book from whiclr the money was miss- 
ing. He did so. Upon examining the different 
compartments, he discovered the twenty dollars in 
a fold which had been overlooked. This was a 
moment of deep mortification to the young man. 
But Mary put on none of the insolence of triumph. 
Her manner continued unaltered; and in her sub- 
sequent deportment to the person who had so un- 
feelingly assailed her, there was no perceivable 
change. 

A short time after this, as I was one day pass- 
ing the kitchen door, my attention became arrest- 
ed by a conversation that was going on within. As 
I was not perceived, I stopt a moment, when I 
heard Mary, saying, 

‘It is not that- I wish to deprive you of any 
comfort, Ralph Hagar, that I protest against your 
helping yourself from the store-room, but because 
I think it absolutely wrong and sinful.” 

‘*Poh,”—replied Ralph, who was a careless, 
good-natured fellow, but a stranger to those con- 
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scientious principles, which ghould govern every | ashamed of walking along the streets with such a 


world of unutterable glory, through the merits and 


servant, and who had just béen helping himself to | gentleman, had gone forward to wait for him at the | sacrifi¢e of his Redeemer. 


some luxuries in the pantry—‘‘how can it be}door. This the visiter found to be the case, and 





Ponder, for a moment, on the lesson this man 


wrong to eat what we-fike? We are to have our|on arriving there he took the poor man i ith | affords. A drunken, blaspheming sailor; a poor, 
living where we dour work—this is a part of|him, who, after the service, expressed If| ignorant, ungodly placard-bearer, who knew not 






the bargain.” _ well pleased with what sae had heard; b 
‘‘ But,” said the far more conscientious Mary, | not understand why the minister ‘‘ every now @ 
‘“‘ our empleyers have a right to assign us what then held down his head, and poked about for 
foo: they think proper. They always supply us sweeter words. He was told these words were 
with that which is good, and enough of it. Now, | from the Bible, the word of God, which the minis- 
I think, to take any other food, is breaking the ter had before him. ; 
eighth commandment, Thou shalt not steal. W hat | The poor man was induced again and again to 
they have not given us is no more ours than that | go where the Gospel was preached, until, through 
which is in our neighbor’s, Mr. Palmer’s pantry. ithe divine blessing, it reached his heart. His 
‘“T think you are quite too squeamish, Mary,” ‘children were sent to school, and he himself began 
replied Ralph—‘‘ at this rate, you will deprive to learn to read. Having much time on his hands, 
yourself of all comfort.”’ | while walking the streets in his accustomed em- 
~ ‘*Nothing can give me so much comfort,” was} ployment, he learned a few words now and then 
her answer, ‘‘ as a clear conscience.” | as he went along. On one occasion, when he had 
“Well,” said Ralph—‘‘I have a clear con-| been poring over the text, “ And let him that is| 
science.” athirst come, and whosoever will, let him take ved 
‘* Ah! be careful that it is not a seared con-}the water of life freely,” without being able to! 
science,” answered Mary. ‘‘And now that I am; make out the word ‘‘ whosoever,” which was oe 
speaking on this subject, I will just hint at one or | long and too hard for him; he stopped a lad, to 
two things which you perhaps do not think enough | ask him what the word was. The lad, who could | 
of—and one of these is, that your time, since Mr. read very well, told him it was ‘‘ whosoever. 
Wilson pays vou for it, is his, just as much as any  ‘‘ Whosoever,” said the poor man, ‘‘ and what | 
thing else which he has bought with his money,” does whosocver mean?” ‘‘ Why,” replied the 
‘* Well,” answered Ralph, ‘‘ what have you to’ lad, ‘‘ whosoever means anybody.” ‘* Anybody,” 
accuse me of on this score:” said the poor Irishman, ‘‘ anybody! why then it 
“* Why,” said Mary, ‘I think you often take means me.” Delighted with this discovery, he 
much longer time to eat than is necessary, and, went on his way rejoicing to think that he was 
when Mr, Wilson is absent, you frequently lic in| among those who were invited to come and take 
bed till seven o’clock. Now, if you read your of the water of life. Ignorant as he was, the 
Bible more, I think you would be convinced that , knowledge of the word of God made him wise, and 
this was wrong.” ‘ he was led as a humble, convinced, and contrite 
The door, which had been left ajar, was now | sinner, to the cross of Christ, and found that mer- 
closed, and I heard no more of the conversation. |cy which a sense of his own unworthiness urged 
But the remarks of Mary, together with what I | him to seek. 
had before seen in her, so far interested me, that 1; It happened that some of the congregation at- 
felt a great desire to be made acquainted with her | tending the church, felt a little humbled in kneel- 
history. Having .cxpressed this desire tos Mrs. | ing to receive the sacrament with one who earn- 
Wilson, she took the erliest opportunity to. put] ed his daily bread by carrying placards about 
ie in the way of receiving this information from | the streets on his back. It was judiciously point- 
Mary herself. [ To be continued. | , ,ed out to them, that it was in that very lowly sit- 
ce ween meme eee memos ation that the grace of God had found him, but 
BENEVOLENC 32. that, if they did not like his carrying about pla- 
‘cards, the better way would be to render it unne- 
THE POOR IRISHMAN, ‘cessary by mending his situation. This suggestion 
A Facer. , was adopted, and the poor man was set up ina little 
Having occasion to call, a short time ago, on a way of business, which his industry, sobriety, and 
Christian friend who had just returned from Ire-| attention, rendered productive. There is a text 
land, he gave me the following interesting anec-| which says: ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
dote, which he had heard from the mouth of the! and his righteousness, and all these things shal! be 
minister of the Gospel, in a sermon preached by | added unto you;” 
him in one of the churches in Dublin. | Scripture seemed to be realized in the experience 
I think it was an agent of the ‘‘ Scripture | of the poor man by an increase of his worldly 
Reader’s Societs .’ who, in the exercise of his} comforts. A lady who attended the same church, 
benevolent occupation called at the lowly abode of| struck by his piety and Christian course, left him 
aman wretchedly poor, and still more wretchedly | fifty pounds in her will, and being called away 
ignorant. The man had been a careless, dissolute | from this world of mingled trials and mercies soon 
sailor; he had a large family, and got his living by after, this sum was added to the earthly possessions 
carrying placards on his shoulder about the streets. | of the poor Irishman. There is a suitableness in 
The visiter asked him if he had a Bible? He re- | God’s mercies that is often remarkable, not only 
plied that he had not, and never had one. 
was then asked if he could read? No, he could! stowal. 
not! Could his wife read? 








and this blessed portion of broken. 


a letter of his alphabet, and who never entered 
the house of prayer, is visited in the spirit of Chris- 
tian kindness by one whose object is to do him 
good.—The simple means used are blessed go 
abundantly that the man becomes a reader of the 
Holy Scriptures, his soul magnifying the Lord, 
and his spirit rejoicing in God his Saviour. His 
children are instructed to remember their Crea- 
tor in the days of their youth; his temporal and 
spiritual mercies increase; he spreads around him 
the influence of his piety, and furnishes to his 
neighbors a practical illustration of the text before 
quoted, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” A word kindly spoken, a deed 
done in a Christian spirit, a humble attempt to 
bring an ignorant fellow-creature to a knowledge 
of God on the part of the reader of this paper, ac- 
companied by the divine blessing, may produce 
the same effect. [London Tract Magazine. 





MORALITY. 


tren the Sabbath School V isiter. 
YOUNG SABBATH BREAKERS PUNISHED, 


Dear Children—You have all heard your pa- 
rents, teachers, ministers and other good peoplé 
say that it is wrong to play on the Sabbath; and 
you also remember God says that you must re- 
member the Sabbath day and keep it holy. Now 
children, do you think playing on the Sabbath is 
keeping itholy? Do you not think it is quite as bad 
as it would be to work? And you know the fourth 
commandment says, you must not do any work on 
that day. 

Two little boys, a few weeks since, went out to 
play on the Sabbath. ‘I suppose they did not call 
it play, as they were only climbing some piles of 
boards. But God, who punished the wicked 
Israelite for only gathering sticks on the Sabbath, 
did call it play. While they were thus breaking 
the Sabbath, the boards fell upon them, and held 
them down so that they were unable to get up. 
They were very much frightened and hurt, and 
halloed,as loud as they could. Some men heard 
them, and ran to their help. When they took off 
the boards, one of them was found badly bruised 
and very bloody, and the other had one of his legs 
They were in great pain. The men 
very kindly took them up in their arms and carried 
them home to their parents. Oh! how do you 
think their parents and friends must have felt, 
when they saw them brought home in such a con- 
dition? The physicians came and dressed their 
wounds, and set the broken leg, put on splints and 
bandages, and said the boy must lie very still on 
his back, for many weeks, till the bones grew to- 
gether again. Probably, while you are reading 





He | in the thing bestowed, but in the time of its be-| this account, he is still lying on his bed and suffer- 
Had this sum been put into the hands of| ing much pain. 
No, what right had|the poor man before his mind had been enlighten- 


Now, children, had these boys been at church, 


she to read if her husband could not?—Could any! ed, and his habits changed, most likely it would in the Sabbath school, or sitting quietly at home, 


of his children read? No, none of them, Should | have been squandered: away in folly and sin, but 
he like them to‘learn? No! He did not want] it was received at a period when he had learned 
them to be wiser than their father. Have you | the advantage, as well as the duty of sobriety and 
never been to church? Never in my life. Such) carefulness. The poor Irishman went on pros- 
were the short replies of the poor ignorant man to | perously, adding to his temporal comforts, and in- 
his kind-hearted visiter, who bore with him, spoke | creasing in spiritual gifts, till the providence of 
kindly to him, and urged him so much to go with}God opened a way for his coming to London. 
him the next sabbath-day, that at last he more | He was there enabled to build a house to dwell in, 
than half agreed. /and so ceeply was the goodness of his heavenly 

The language of kindness was new to this poor) Father imprinted on his mind, that he had a part 
man; but as it generally finds its way to the human! of it built expressly for the purpose of devoting it 
heart, so it did to his. He had never been spoken|to God. He can now not only read his Bible, but 
to before about his eternal welfare, and no onc | finds a pleasure in reading it to others, and often 
had ever been interested in his going to heaven, | for this purpose, his- neighbors are assembled 
or escaping from hell. together. He tells them what he was, and they 

On the morning of the Sabbath, the visiter|sec what he is; a man fearing God, and a humble 
called for him, but found him not at home; his disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ; living a sober, 





reading some good books, instead of playing on 
God’s holy day, they might have escaped all this 
suffering and pain, which God sent upon them for 
their wickedness. But, methinks [ hear some 
child say, ‘‘ I will not climb piles of boards as they 
did, so I shall not get hurt.” 

Children, there are a great many other ways 
besides this, by which you may get hurt. 

You are never safe when you are doing wrong; 
don’t therefore say you will not climb on the 
boards; but say, ‘‘ You will never play or do any 
thing else which is wrong, in any way, or in any 
place, on the Sabbath, or on any other day.”” Those 
children who will make and keep good this yesolu- 
tion, will be sure to grow every day in love and 
favor with all good people and with- God their 
Maker. Reader, will you make this resolution? 








wife, however, informed him, that her husband, righteous, and godly life, and looking forwarto a 


CHILDREN’s FRIEND. 
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Written for the Youth's Conipanion. 


| being afraid at first, to take any more than a small | sleepless forebodings. 
= }sum, for expenses wanted soon. 


Se ae 


| At one time they trembled 


And sometimes |in view of his having fallen a victim to Indian 


they have been led on to this, by thus going to/treachery and violence, and their imaginations 


sHORT SERMONS FOR CHILDREN.—No. 2, | their father’s desk or pocket book privately for a | presented him pierced, and lacerated upon the 


«“ They go astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies.’’— | little cha 


Psalms 5: 3. 


e. And when accustomed to this man- | ground, or hurried away into a captivity more ap- 


iner of takifig small sums, without being detected palling than death; at another time they were 


When children first begin to speak and act, | and disgraced, as they find their wants increase, | vexed with the apprehension, that their son had 
they generally have but a little pride and hardness \they think it necessary and safe, to take large for the first time absented himself in open disregard 
of heart compared with sinners whe are grown | sums, even to almost any amount they can find, if, of their views and feelings. The pvight was at 
old in their wickedness. But still, children have | they suppose no evidence can be found against | length spent, and the father rose at the dawn of 


pad hearts, and are very apt to do some wicked 


them. 


It is by the same process of telling smali|day; and as he unbarred the door, he saw his 


things when they are very young. Perhaps about | jies and pilfering little things when little children, | young son emerging from the forest, and approach- 


the first wicked thing which little children do, | 
enerally, is to disobey their parents, in which | 
they are apt to become more and more wicked as | 
they grow older, if they are not seasonably correc- 
ted so as to be made obedient. 
mention one case of such a child which has lately 
fallen under my observation. It is of a bright and 
understanding young man, now 19 years of age, | 
who in his infancy was, as I learn, as apparently 
innocent and lovely, as bright children generally 
are. But it appears, he very soon began to be 
disobedient to his parents, and not being suflicient- | 
ly corrected by his kind father, being the youngest 
son of his old age, he grew more and more disobe- 
dient. Now, although his mother is dead, and his 
father one of the kindest of men, a man of God, 
and minister of Jesus, the son has become so vile, 
like the sons of Eli, the priest, that he seems, 
many times, to delight in his profane and insulting 
language to his venerable father. In my travels 
abroad, I providentially called at his father’s house, 
and was discoursing with the old gentleman when 
the son came home from having been out on an 
errand. ‘Then I saw with my own eyes, very much 
to my astonishment, a specimen of the bold wick- 
edness of that young man; for no sooner had he 
come into the presence of his father, where I was, 
as a stranger, than in answer to a kind question of 
his father about the hired man, he uttered lan- 
guage very abusive and insulting; and on his 
father’s endeavoring, by further explanations to 
obtain a kinder answer, he only insulted him the 
more. Now, as I have learned, if his father tells 
him of his great sin, or happens to sigh, when he 
sees it, the son is violent in abusing and profanely 
cursing him to his face; and all this, from the 
little beginning of disobedience when very small. 
Should he not repent, he will probably soon be 
taken care of by the sheriff, or smitten by the Al- 
mighty like the sons of Eli. 1 Sam, 2: 12, 22— 
24.4: 11. 

Another way in which children sometimes make 
great progress in wickedness, is, their beginning 
when very small, to tell lies. Perhaps at first, 
they do it, in denying the truth when they have 
done something wrong, and are afraid of punish- 
ment if they tell the truth. Then because they 
may not be found out in the falsehood, they tell 
another, and so on, till they may become common 
and very gross liars and deceivers, when they 
think it will help them, and no person shall know 
oftheir guilt. Then perhaps, on becoming such 
liars, they may take courage to steal some little 
thing, such as an article of fruit, a piece of paper, 
pencil, or plummet at school, a needle, piece of 
calico, or the like. After this, if not found out and 
brought to shame for their crime, they become 
bolder, and as they grow in years and feel a want 
of more worldly things to satisfy their pride, they 
may venture to take some more valuable article 
of property, such as a pocket-knife, pocket-book, 
whip, umbrella, pair of gloves, or something else 
of equal worth. And it makes no difference, if 
these articles have actually been dropped or lost 
in the house of worship—or on the road, so long 





that they learn, also, to break open houses and | ing the dwelling with asolemn and downcast look. 
steres, burn buildings, become murderers, high- | ‘Che father beheld his son with the mixed emotion 
way robbers, and pirates, in order to obtain pro-| of joy and resentment—joy, because he received 


C-) perty without earning it, and without being found | him safe and sound—resentment, because he sup- 
Here, I will} out. 


Thus it is believed to be a fact, that in case | posed there was no adequate cause to justify his 


of nearly all the wicked convicts which have been | conduct—yet he restrained himself, and called for 
sent to the gallows or the State’s prison; they | no explanation until the hour of prayer, when he 


make more or less commencemeent in their crimes | was accustomed to administer reproof, if it was 
for which they are condemned, while very small)necessary. The family being seated, and a por- 
children, in some such way, as those already men-j| tion of Scripture having been read, the father 
tioned. | paused—and fixing aveproving louk upon Peter 

Then what is the difference between small chil-| said, ‘‘ Where did you spend the night, Peter?” 
dren who practice telling small lies, and pilfering The son was exceedingly embarrassed, and did 
very small things, and the convicts at the state’s not return a prompt and explicit answer. The 
prison? The difference is only this; those at the | father more sternly repeated—‘' Peter, where did 
prison have grown older in the same sin, and been | you spend tke might?” ‘The son faintly aud 
prosecuted and imprisoned. But the child who! meekly replied, while the tears coursed down his 
fears and loves God truly, and his neighbor as |,chceks—‘‘I spent it in the woods, sir.” ‘* In the 
himself, will never for his life, take a single step 1 | woods,” said the father, ‘‘ how did you spend it?” 
the dreadful road to infamy and final destruction, | ‘‘ In prayer, sir.” A pause of am-ment succeed- 
now exhibited to view. CHILDREN’s Minister. | ed, and the subdued soul of the father rushed to 
| the eye to seek the relief whieh utterance now de- 

























































How a Pious Youth may obtain a Cotegenes | 
Education, | 


The Rev. Peter Powers, once minister in New- ' 
ent society, in the town of Lisbon, Conn., and | 
whose praise still lingers in many of the churches | 
of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, was the 
oldest child of Capt. Peter Powers, and Anna his | 
wife. He was born in Dunstable, N. H. Novem- 
ber 29th, 1728, and moved with his parents into 
Hollis, N. H. January, 1731, at the age of two! 
years. Captain Powers was the first settler in the | 
town of Hollis, and for nearly two years, his near- 
est neighbor was at the travelling distance of ten | 
miles, and the Nashua rolled its deep and turbid | 
waters between them. This solitary family sus- | 
tained all the hardships which were incident to 
pioneers in these New England settlements. For 
about twelve years they had neither schools, nor 
a preached gospel, but they carried with them the 
holy Scriptures, and the love of God in their hearts; 
the Gospel, and they witnessed the blessedness of | 
godliness in the daily walk of their parents. 


Lord Jesus, and was endeared to his parents by a 
thousamd ties; for they looked to him as their firs! | 
helper under God, and fondly hoped he would be 


their support and solace in old age. But as Peter 


which could neither be extinguished, nor suppress- 
ed,—and his parents often heard him express an 


demic and collegiate education; but as these 
seemed altogether incompatible with their circum- 
stances, and militated against their previous ar- 
rangements for this world, those desires of the son 
were treated by the parents as visionary and inad- 
missible, and fora time no human ear was offended 
by the importunities of the son, and the parents hop- 
ed that the subject was relinquished and forgotten 
by him, until it was revived to them in the following 
manner.—These parents were of the puritan strict- 





as the young person finding them does not try 
to restore them to the owner, but covetously keeps 





ness in the government of their family, and neither 
‘their sons, nor their daughters, were allowed in 


them for himself. When they become accustomed | ordinary cases, to be absent from the family at 
to go so far in the footsteps of thieves, it is more | nine o’clock in the evening, which was the hour 


natural for them to be thinking about getting mon- 
ey in that way, if it does not come to them as they 
could wish, from some other source. Thus they 
have many times watched an opportunity to exam- 


‘for prayer. But it appeared on a calm summer’s 
‘evening, that Peter was absent at the hour of 
| prayer, nor did he appear, when it was necessary 
‘to close and secure the house from the intrusion of 


| nied. 





their children were instructed in the principles of | 


At | 
an early age Peter became a devoted child of the | 





ardent desire to enjoy the advantages of an aca-| 





But soon the father resumed the inquiry, 
and in an altered and affectionate manner, said— 
‘* My son, what were you praying for, during the 


night!” ‘‘ That I might go to college,’’ said the 
son. ‘* What would you go to college for, Peter:” 


‘** That I may be prepared to preach the Gospel to 
sinners.”” The father turned and looked upon 
Anna his wile, in the dcepest emotion, but did not 
speak. As soon as he possessed the power of 
utterance, he led in devotion, and when the ser- 
vice was closed, and Peter had gone out, the 
father said to Anna in a soft and tremulous voice, 
**IT do not see but we must give up the matter, 
and let Peter go to college’”’ 

The result was a collegiate course, a life of emi- 


{nent usefulness—a triumphant death; -and that 
|eternal reward, which is promised to those who 


turn many to righteousness, ‘To that youth, who 
under similar, or any embarrassments, but whose 
soul burns with unextinguishable ardor to preach 
the Gospel to perishing men, we say, Go thou and 
do likewise. 


eT Sere: 
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SABBATH “TCHOOY?. 
A LIFTLE BOY OF ARMENIA, 


Extracted from the journal of Mr. Dwight, missionary to Constan- 
tinop/e. 


We were exceedingly interested in a boy of 


grew in years, a flame .was kindled in his breast, | about five and a half years of age, onc of the chil- 


dren of Holiannes Agha, who exhibited marks of 
great precocity of intellect. He could read even 
a written hand with great ease; but our attention 
was particularly attracted by his most remarkable 
knowledge of the Scriptures. Hie repeated seve- 
ral Scripture histories’, partly in his own words and 
partly in the words of the Bible, both from the 
Old and New Testaments. Among these were the 
account of the first transgression, the story of Cain 
and Abel, that of the betrayal of Christ, of the 
crucifixion, etc.; and on each story, he had, and 
expressed his own peculiar thoughts. When 
asked how many apostles there were? he answer- 
ed readily, ‘‘ Twelve,” and repeated some of their 
names. He then said that ‘‘ Judas was a rebel, 
for he betrayed his God.” ‘‘ What became of 
Judas?” ‘* He hanged himseif and went to hell.” 
‘* Then there were only cleven apostles left. Who 
was afterwards put in Judas’ piace to make good 
the number twelve?”” Here he was at first a little 
puzzled, having, probably, never read the account 


ine the money draw at the tavern, or in the store,’ the Indians. The parents passed the night in! in the first chapter of Acts; but, after some think- 
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Youth’s Companion. 








ing, he replied, ‘‘Paul was the twelfth apostle.” 
{t was a very natural answer, for he knew that 
Paul was an apostle, and also that he did not be- 
long to the original twelve: but at the same time, 
it was an extraordinary answer for a child of that 
age. He made many remarks of his own accord, 
which indicated a maturity of mind far above his 
years. We asked the mother if he was an obe- 
dient child, to which she answered in the affirma- 
tive. He then said, ‘‘ Sometimes the devil comes 
and tempts me, and then I am bad.” ‘‘I do not 
think,’ said he, ‘‘ that there is any place called 
hell. When any one does bad, he has hell in his 
own spirit.” His mother assured us that these 
are his own notions, which nobody had ever taught 
him, and indeed nobody had thought of them until 
they were suggested by him. 

His little sister was brought in—older than him- 
self—and he put several questions to her from an 
Armenian catechism, which she answered as fol- 
lows: 
Q. ‘* What are you?” 

A. ‘**A Christian.” 

Q. ‘‘ What is a Christian?” 

A. ‘* One who believes in Christ.” 

Q. ‘* What is the sign of a Christian?” 
A 

Q 

A 


. © The holy cross.” 

. ** How many Gods are there?” 

. ** One, existing in three persons, the Fa- 
ther,” etc. 

Q. ‘‘Is the Father, God, and the Son, God, 
and the Holy Ghost, God?” 

A. * You.” 

Q. ‘* Then there are three Gods?” 

A. ‘‘ By no means, for these three are one,” 
etc, 

At length the little girl got confused by seeing 
so many strange eyes turned upon her, and una- 
ble to answer any more, left the room. The boy 
mentioned it repeatedly in the course of the eve- 
ning, that his poor sister had been made ashamed 
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ETRY. 


ON THE DEATH OF REV. PLINY FISKE. 
How beautiful it is for man to die 
Upon the walls of Zion! to be call’d, 
Like a watch-worn, and weary sentinel, 
To put his armor off, and rest—in Heaven.— 


The sun was setting on Jerusalem. 

‘The deep blue sky had not a cloud, and light 
Was pouring on the dome of Omar’s mosque, 
Like molten silver. Every thing was fair; 
And beauty hung upon the tainted fanes; 

Like a grieved spirit, lingering ere she gave : 
Her wing to air, for Heaven. The crowds of men 
Were in the busy streets, and nothing look’d 
Like woe or suflering, save one small train 
Bearing the dead to burial. It pass’d by, 

And left no trace upon the busy throng. 

The sun was just as beautiful; the shout 

Of joyous revelry, and the low hum 

Of stirring thousands rose as constantly; 

Life look’d as winning; and the earth and sky, 
And everything, seem’d strangely bent to make 
A contrast to that comment upon life. 

How wonderful it is that human pride 

Can pass that touching moral as it does; 

Pass it so frequently, in all the force 

Of beautiful and simple eloquence, 

And learn no lesson! 


They bore on the dead, 
With the slow step of sorrow, troubled not 
By the rude multitude, save here and there, 
A look of vague inquiry, or a curse 
Half muttered by some haughty ‘Turk whose sleeve 
Had touch’d the tassel of the Christian’s pall. 
And Israel too pass’d on—the trampled Jew! 
Israel!—who made Jerusalem a throne 
For the wide world—pass’d on as carelessly; 
Giving no look of interest to tell 
The shrouded dead was any thing to her. 
Oh that they would be gather’d as a brood 
Is gather’d by a parent’s quiet wings !— 
They laid him down with strangers; for his home 
Was with the setting sun, and they who stood 
And look’d so stedfastly upon his grave, 
Were not his kindred; but they found him there, 
And lov’d him for his ministry of Christ. 
He had died young. But there are silver’d heads, 
Whose race of duty is less nobly run. 
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His heart was with Jerusalem; and strong 
As was a mother’s love, and the deep chords 
Religion always makes so beautiful, 

He flung them from him in his eager race, 
And sought the broken people of his God, 
To preach to them of Jesus. a 
There was one, 

Who was his friend and helper. One who went 
And knelt beside him at the sepulchre 

Where Jesus slept, te pray for Israel. 

They had one spirit, and their hearts were knit 
With more than human love. God call’d him home. 
And he of whom I speak stood up alone, 
And in his broken-heartedness wrought on. 
Until his Master call’d him. 

Oh is it not a noble thing to die 

As dies the Christian with his armor on-!— 
What is the hero’s clarion, tho’ its blast 
Ring with the mastery of a world, to this?— 
What are the searching victories of mind— 
The lore of vanish’d ages—W hat are all 
The trumpetings of proud humanity, 

To the short history of him who made 

His sepulchre beside the King of kings! 


Roy. 














EDITORIAL. 











GENUINE GOLD. 

Some person in London, took it into his head one 
day to make the following experiment. ‘He hired a 
man to stand on London bridge, where thousands 
pass every hour, and there to hold in his hand a box 
of real gold sovereigns, offering them for sale at six 
cents a piece! Now a sovereign is a gold coin worth 
about Five Dollars. But every body supposed that 
these could not be worth much, because they were so 
cheap. And the fact was, that after standing there a 
whole day, the man had only been able to sell ten of 
them! 

The same experiment, in a little different way is 
now going on in Boston, and the result thus far is very 
similar. "The Sabbath School is GENUINE GOLD; 
but, alas! how many parents and children there are, 
who, like the crowds on London bridge, pass on, ne- 
glecting and undervaluing what is offered, because 
at is so cheap! 

The above sentiment, printed in a handbill, was recent- 
ly circulated in some of the Sabbath Schools in Boston, 
Does any one doubt the truth of it? Let us appeal to the 
wisest and best of men, and ask their opinion. What says 
King Solomon? ; 

How much better is it to get wisdom than gold, and to get 
understanding rather to be chosen than silver.— Prov. 16: 16. 

What says King David? 

The Law of thy mouth is better unto me than thousands of 
gold and silver.— Psalms 119: 72. 

Many Children have obtained that wisdom in the Sabbath 
School which they would not exchange for all the gold and 
silver in the universe. 








VARIETY. 


The Infidel and Little Mary. 


In the village of H , lived a worthy member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. She was a milliner 
and employed a number of apprentices, most of whom 
became subjects of a gracious revival in that place. 
One was distinguished for her remarkable gift and 
fervor in prayer—I think her name was Mary. 
There was another whom I shall call Sally, who 
lived a few miles in the country, and whose father 
was a professed deist; these two became peculiarly 
attached to each other. On acertain occasion, as 
Sally was going home on a short visit, she solicited 
and obtained liberty for Mary to accompany her; and 
by the blessing of God, the hard heart of the infidel 
was smitten. 

The account given by the gentleman to the Rev. 
Mr. H » was as follows: That his daughter, 
when at home, had often spoken of Mary as being an 
extraordinary youth, and of her wonderful prayers in 
their prayer meetings, &c. That he really felt a 
strong curiosity to hear her pray, but doubted if she 
would do so in his presence. However, he thought 
he would propose the subject and see what she would 
say to it. After the evening was mostly spent, he 
said to her, ‘‘ Mary, my daughter has often spoken of 
you, and says that you pray in your meetings; I 
should like very well to have you pray with us this 
evening.” For a few moments all was profound si- 

















lence. At length, Mary, with great solemnity replied, 
s neel 


**] will endeavor to, sir, if you will please to 





with me.” 


a 
——___ 


said he, “ but the request was too reasonal 
resisted. I knelt and she prayed, and such 
I never heard in my lite before.” Tears filjcg hi 
eyes while he spoke. ‘She prayed for me, as the 
head of a family, that I might bring up my childr “ 
in the fear of the Lord; and spoke of these thin ~94 
Really, 1 cannot describe her prayer, but | never : 
fore telt myself so admonished. had suppos. 
ed, that at their prayer meetings, one learned ri 
of another; but I am now satisfied that flesh om 
blood never taught that child to pray in such 
ner. I have had ne rest to my spirit since, 
fully convinced of the truth of Divine revelation, ang 
am resolved, by the grace of God, never to rest until I 
obtain a witness of God’s pardoning love.” : 
(Virginia Conference Senline?, 


Worse than the Sailor, 


** Captain?” halloed a man while hold of a rope as 
the schooner was towed through the Welland canal 
what will you carry me to Cleveland for, and find 
me? 

C. Three dollars. 

P. And find me all I want? 

C. I will give you a berth, and what you want to 
eat and drink. 

P, Will you, what I want to drink? 

C. I will furnish you with what tea and coffee you 
want, and with good cold water. 

P. No spirit of any kind? 

C, No—none of the men drink any—we have none 
on board—never furnish it to any body. 

P. Well, then I will not go with you. 

C. Ido not wish you to—I will not have you on 
board if you drink ardent spirit. 

P. I will not help you with your vessel another 
moment, (letting go of the rope.) 

Very well—don’t want your help—would not 
have even the rope ef my vessel soiled with the hands 
of a drinking man. 

They parted. The captain made a second trip to 
Cleveland sometime after, and while there a man 
came on board his vessel and seizing him by the hand, 
very cordially said, “‘ Well, how do you do, sir?” 
** Why, quite well, thank you sir; but, as it happens, 
I do not this moment know you,” replied the captain, 

**T am the man you refused to take on board for 
Cleveland, at the Welland canal, because he required 
spirit to be furnished him. It wass great disappoint- 
ment to me not to go—I was detained a good while— 
but it did me good. I thought to myself—well, if | 
have got to be worse than the sailors, it is time to 
look about me—and I tell you what, captain, I have 
not drank a drop since, nor do I ever intend to.” 

[Bethel Magazine. 
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The Ivy. ; 

Hast thou seen the ivy that hath wreathed itself 
around some tall tree, and sends forth its luxuriant 
branches, and wraps the trunk in a new foliage of 
dark and glistering leaves. It is beautiful; but it 
kills the tree which it embraces. And how wilt thou 
disentangle the tree from its close and dangerous 
folds? ilt thou loosen the clasping tendrils, that 
root themselves upon the bark? ‘Thou loosest one, 
but ten thousand more have deep strong hold therein. 
No; cut through the ivy’s stem, and the dying tendrils 
shall relax their grasp. 

My child, sin is the ivy of the soul, that clasps it 
with ten thousand creepers, and roots itself on every 
part thereof. ‘Tothe unrenewed eye it is beautiful,— 
the pleasures of the world, the glories of ambition, 
the revellings of the sensualist: they are gay and 
splendid; but they are killing the soul. And think 
not thou to free it from one sin and another: the stem 
of sin must be cut asunder by the sword of the Spirit, 
and its branches and flowers shall die. ‘Take away 
the love of sin out of the heart, and the life shall be 
free from its power.—[ Emblems. 





A Pastor’s Counsel. 


The Rev. J. W. Fletcher, of Madely, having 
married a parishioner, and being about to register 
his name in the record, said, ‘‘ Well, William, you 
have had your name entered in our register once be- 
fore this?” ‘Yes, sir, at my baptism.” ‘And now 
your name will be entered asecondtime. You have, 
no doubt, thought much about your present step, and 
made proper preparations for it in many different 
ways?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘* Recollect that a third entry 
of your name—the register of your burial, will, soon- 
er or later, take place. Think, then, about death, 
and make preparations for that also, lest it overtake 
you asathief in the night.” This person is now 
walking in the ways of the Lord; and states, that he 
often adverts to this and ether things which his serious 
and affectionate pastor found frequent occasion to say 
to him. 





“J was not expecting such a reply,” 


